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THE CIRCULAR KIVAS OF SMALL RUINS IN THE 
SAN JUAN WATERSHED 

By T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN 

IN a paper, published in 1903, on The Prehistoric Ruins of the 
San Juan Watershed, 1 the writer called attention to the fact 
that a large proportion of the smaller house ruiris in this region, 
standing in the open, show a definite and characteristic grouping 
and association of the pueblo or dwelling, the kiva, and the burial 
mound. This relationship is so constant, and apparently so signifi- 
cant in the study of certain phases of this primitive culture, that 
the residential complex was designated the "unit type" of ruin. 

It was so called because this type of habitation, with its acces- 
sories, not only represents a concrete and simple phase of the ancient 
house-builder's culture, and records certain dominant social and 
religious impulses of his time, but also because it finds expression 
in many of the larger and more complex ruins in this region, which 
are often, in fact, obvious aggregates of these "units," variously 
modified to suit the requirements of special situations and environ- 
ments. 

Whether scattered at wide intervals over the pinon- and sage- 
clad uplands, or grouped in larger and smaller settlements along 
the meager watercourses or more favorable sags among the hills, 
these small habitation units consist first of the pueblo or dwelling. 

This is most frequently formed of a single or double row of small 
rooms, — four or five rooms in each row, — or, of a single row, with 
one or more rooms extending forward at one or both ends, forming a 
shallow court, almost always facing southward. 

Directly in front of the pueblo, close by, and almost invariably 
to the southward, is a shallow pit or saucer-shaped depression of the 
ground, whose diameter is somewhat less than the length of the 



1 American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 5, p. 224, 1903. 
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pueblo, and which is considered by archeologists as marking the 
site of a ceremonial chamber or kiva. 

Finally, still to the southward and commonly close by, is the 
burial ground, usually distinguishable at sight by the darker color 
and the texture of the soil, by fragments of pottery, flint chips, 
charcoal, etc., and often by the type of plants which flourish upon it. 

The reason for the maintenance of these three structural 
features in these primitive dwelling-places has become compre- 
hensible in the light which a study of the modern Pueblo culture 
has thrown on these earlier related folk. For if these simplest 
residences be recognized as marking family or clan units, as well 
as b^'ng structural units, the practices and traditions of the Pueblo 
people of to-day, which center in and are so largely determined by 
clan or other social relationships, make clear enough the impulse 
which led small groups of these earlier people, even in the near 
neighborhood of others, to maintain not only their separate houses, 
but also their separate ceremonial chambers and places of burial. 

But this complex, constituting the simplest residential unit of 
these prehistoric cliff-dweller-pueblo people, is here and there 
variously modified, while preserving the characteristic features of 
the type. Thus two sets of single or double rows of living rooms 
may be placed end to end, or in longer series. Then, commonly, 
there is a duplication of the kivas, and sometimes of the burial 
mounds, corresponding to the increase in the dwellings. Or the 
wings may be prolonged, or even nearly or completely surround the 
kiva. Or finally, the latter may be enclosed on the sides and in 
front by a wall extending from the sides of the pueblo. 

These are some of the more common modifications of the orifni- 
tive type, when standing on unincumbered sites in the open. 

The recognition of this simple structural type of ruin has proved 
useful in the surveys which in later years have been made of the 
larger and more complicated ruins, especially in this district. 

For example, \n the great ruin masses in the open country, such 
as the Aztec Spring ruin at the eastern foot of Ute mountain; the 
Burkhardt ruin near the head of the Mc Eimo canon; the Goodman 
Point and the Yellowjacket Spring ruins, and many others in the 
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northern San Juan drainage. Most of these, at first sight, seem to 
be hopelessly confused masses of fallen walls, jumbled chambers, 
and recklessly scattered courts and kiva sinks; but they at once 
assume character and meaning when one recognizes them as 
congeries of more or less modified unit types, crowded on to 
irregular sites and adapted as best they could be to the exigencies 
of the conditions and the place. 

One of the most striking of these site modifications,* in these 
larger irregular ruins, is in the burial places, which are variously 
placed, not so constantly to the southward of the pueblo as in the 
common unit type, often much scattered, and not infrequently still 
eluding discovery. 

In the ruins crowded around the heads of gulches, as in the 
Cannonball, the Hawkberry, and the Ruin Canon group, and on 
various branches of Montezuma creek, a similar clue to topography 
is afforded by the recognition of the unit type in the composition. 
The ground-plan of the large mesa ruin partially excavated by 
Kidder in 1908 1 on a short western tributary of Montezuma creek 
in Utah, shows various forms and combinations of the unit type. 

Finally, as Dr Fewkes has shown in the records of his illuminate 
ing studies and restorations of the great cliff-houses of the Mesa 
Verde, 2 here too the adaptation of the unit type to special exigencies 
of site is evident, and in the light of the interpretations which 
his intimate personal knowledge of modern Pueblo life and tradition 
and ceremony justify, affords clues to the various structural features 
of these imposing ruins and others of their class, which are interest- 
ing and important. 

Should it be objected that the expression "adaptation of the 
unit type" of ruin to more complex sites and structures, assumes* 
without proving, that the simpler types were necessarily earlier in 
development; one may accomplish all that it is sought to express on 
this point in this paper by saying that the structural motive, 
embodying ceremonial as well as secular impulses, which the simpler 



1 Amer. Jour. Archceol., 2d ser., Jour. Archaeol. Inst. America, vol. xiv, no. 3, 1910. 

2 Antiquities of the Mesa -Verde National Park: Spruce Tree House, Bulletin 41 \ 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 1909. Also" Cliff Palace, ibid., Bulletin 51, 1911. 
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type of ruins seems to express, appears to have been similar to 
that manifested by larger communities, but variously modified 
by the latter, as was inevitable under more complex conditions of 
the site. 

Thus the interesting question whether the simple typ* r dwelling 
marks an earlier, a contemporaneous, or a later occupancy of this 
region than the others, may safely be left to further objective and 
comparative studies. 

During the series of summers which the writer devoted to a 
survey of the ruins of the San Juan watershed, he was constantly 
impressed with the fact that the depressions supposed to mark the 
sites of the ancient kivas (kiva-pits, he has ventured to call them) 
of the small ruins of the unit type, nowhere in the whole great dis- 
trict revealed surface traces of a wall. Throughout this region, 
as well as in the drainage of the Little Colorado, where also many 
ruins of this type are found, these kiva-pits are simple saucer-shaped 
depressions, lying close in front of the pueblo to the southward and 
usually occupying the court, when such is formed by projecting 
wings or by an inclosing wall (pi. 1, 1 and 2). These depressions, or 
shallow pits, are usually from twenty to thirty feet in diameter and 
from a few inches to two feet in depth at the center. Infrequently 
no depression at all is found, but simply a more or less stone-strewn 
level place. 

There are usually a few, sometimes many, trimmed stones, 
similar to those forming the pueblo, scattered in and about the 
depressions, and on the side abutting on the pueblo its fallen stones 
often form a continuous broken slope down well toward the center 
of the hollow. But these stones, in no single instance coming under 
the writer's observation, out of nearly a thousand which he has 
examined in this and other districts, show wall lines conforming in 
shape and position to the pits. 

In the larger and more complex ruins of this district, such as 
have been named, standing in the open and usually upon rock sur- 
faces, one can often readily discover here and there among the 
secular rooms, portions of the circular walls of the ceremonial 
chambers. But these larger ruins are not usually so completely 
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fallen and weathered into more or less compact and sage-grown 
heaps of stone, smoothed over and often half-engulfed by the sand- 
drift, as are commonly the smaller ruins of the unit type built 
upon the more or less level surfaces of the open ground. 

Although in the small ruins of the unit type no walls or other 
structural features are evident on inspection, the saucer-shaped 
depressions between the pueblo and the burial mound have been 
assumed to indicate the site of circular kivas. And this assumption 
would seem to be justified, in view of the numerous excavations 
and careful studies which have been made, in recent times, of larger 
and more complex ruins in this region, which have established 
certain definite and characteristic structural features of circular 
kivas, in close and constant relationship to groups of living rooms 
similar to those clustered about these kiva-pits in the open country. 

But the writer is unaware of any record of the excavation of 
one of these circular depressions in ruins of the uncomplicated 
unit type in this region or elsewhere; so that their exact nature 
has been as yet only inferentially indicated, and the definite struc- 
tural features, if such exist beneath the ground, are still unknown. 

The Navaho Indian and the early settlers and present ranch 
folks are mostly of the firm conviction that these " sinks" were 
reservoirs for water, of which these early people so obviously stood 
in need. And without inquiring too closely into the obstacles 
which the lore of water sources, seepage, and evaporation might 
offer to a wide appeal for this genial hypothesis, they are disposed to 
laud the thrift and ingenuity of the erstwhile owners of this arid land. 

More seriously one might consider it possible that in such 
primitive habitations as many of these widely scattered units are, 
there was no walled structure at all beneath the ground, but that 
the kiva, on this level or sunken site, might have had the character 
of the still more primitive pit-dwellings of an earlier day, of which, 
indeed, in the opinion of most competent investigators in this field, 
the circular kiva of the cliff-dwellers is presumably a significant 
survival. 1 In this case the moderate depressions in front of the 

1 See Nordenskiold, Cliff Dwellers of the Mesa Verde, English trans., 1893, p. 168 ; 
also Fewkes, Antiq. of the Mesa Verde Nat. Park: Spruce Tree House, Bulletin 41, 
Bureau Atner. Ethn., 1909, p. 20. 
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pueblos might indicate only the sites of such hut-like structures 
as have marked early phases in the evolution of the house-building 
art, along many independent lines of its development, in this and 
other lands. 

In view of this lack of positive knowledge of the nature and 
structure of the alleged kiva-pits in these small ruins of the unit 
type, it seemed to the writer worth while to make a complete excava- 
tion of a characteristic example, and at the same time to obtain 
such data as might be forthcoming which could throw light on the 
question of the relationship in period and culture between the 
builders of these simple isolated dwelling places and those who were 
led to construct those more complicated and larger communal 
houses, both in caves and in the open, which stand in close geo- 
graphical association with them. 

Ruin No. I 

The small ruin of the "unit type" which it was decided first 
to investigate, 1 is one of a little group in the Montezuma valley 
in southwestern Colorado, near the town of Cortez. This ruin was 
selected because it lies but a few miles from the great cliff-houses 
of the Mesa Verde on the east, and only a little farther from the 
open-country Cannonball ruin to the west, in both of which circular 
kivas have been excavated and described. Furthermore, both 
groups of ruins are well known to the writer, as they were before 
and as they now are, after systematic excavation. Thus it was 
felt that the study of this small ruin might afford an instructive 
comparison with the larger and more complex types in the same 
general district. 

This group of ruins lies a few rods to the west of the highway 
which runs southward from Cortez and crosses the McElmo wash 
near Mitchell spring. Its exact situation is in the n.e. 34 of the 



1 The writer was assisted in this expedition by Clayton Wether ill, whose wide 
knowledge of this country and its ruins, and whose unfailing energy and resourceful- 
ness through many seasons of field work in this district have been of the greatest value. 
To Mr Wetherill and to Mr Henry H. Hun, of the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
University, whose volunteer services were most helpful, the writer wishes to express 
his sense of obligation. 
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n.e. 34 of Township 35 N., of Range 16 W. of the New Mexico 
meridian. 

As the McElmo river winds past Mitchell spring, about a mile 
and a half south of the village of Gortez, it makes a short turn 
westward between two low rock escarpments, cutting off from the 
adjacent wooded slope a rock islet, containing some forty acres* 
which slopes southeastward to the broad " Montezuma valley," 
facing the ragged western escarpment of the Mesa Verde. This 
sloping tract is covered, except at its northern end, with several 
feet of coarse sage-grown arid soil. 

On the crown of this knoll, and scattered irregularly down its 
slope, mostly from one hundred to three hundred feet apart, are 
several (thirteen well defined) isolated ruins of the unit type. 
Three of these had three kiva-pits, three had two, and the remainder 
one each. In three of the units which were nearest together, the 
burial mounds were merged. In the others they were distinct and 
in front of the ruins which all faced southeasterly. One of the 
single kiva ruins was selected for the excavation which it is the 
chief purpose of this paper to record. 

Many other similar ruins, single and in small groups, are 
scattered over this part of the Montezuma valley. Doubtless 
Mitchell spring, less than half a mile away, and a never-failing 
water source, in the earlier as at a later day, fostered settlement in 
this vicinity. 

This group, as well as many other ruins in this region, for more 
than a quarter of a century has been a favorite resort for those 
seekers after prehistoric pottery who owe no allegiance to the science 
of Archeology. In the earlier, pre-irrigation days, it was of no 
slight importance to the settlers hereabouts to be able to eke out the 
scanty yield of an unwilling soil by prodding about in these abundant 
graveyards for the pottery which then, even more than now, had a 
considerable commercial value. Mr Walters, the former owner of 
the land on which this group is situated, estimates that the pieces 
dug out of the mounds of this one group would number not fewer 
than a thousand. 

In the past few years, the mounds being fairly exhausted, the 
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addresses of the pot-hunters have been largely directed to the 
little pueblos themselves; and through, in and under the walls and 
floors of the rooms of some of the houses, as well as in most unlikely 
places outside, the assiduous marauders have dug and pecked and 
prodded and destroyed. Only the gentle legend of the reservoir 
has saved the kiva-pits here, as all over the San Juan district, so 
that these are everywhere wholly undisturbed. This group of ruins 
was therefore as well adapted to the writer's purpose as those more 
inaccessible, which have suffered less at the hands of the destroyer. 1 

The general appearance of the ruin selected for special study is 
seen in plate I, 3. 

The heap of dressed stones which formed the pueblo, facing 
east of south, rises between three and four feet above the surface 
of the ground, and is about 50 feet long and 30 feet wide, including 
the throw of the fallen walls outward. Many of the fallen stones 
from the pueblo mound lay along the adjacent slope of the kiva-pit. 
The latter was about 20 feet in diameter, measured from the top of 
the slopes. The center of the pit was about three feet below the 
general surface of the ground. Both the kiva-pit and the pueblo 
mound were sparsely overgrown with sagebrush, greasewood, and 
other small shrubs. 

One of the rear rooms of the pueblo had been roughly cleared 
by some unknown person, and the stones and debris from this were 
scattered upon the rest of the mound, mostly on the rear slope. 
Also the exterior wall of the southwest corner room on the front 
row had been disturbed by a ragged trench dug outside the limits 
of the pueblo, apparently in response to the fatuous impulse of 
some curious treasure seeker. Otherwise this ruin was intact; save 
for the ravages of the burial mound common to all the units of 
the group. 

THE KIVA 

A short trench across the loose stones and soil of the southern 
border of the kiva-pit revealed, about 18 inches beneath the surface, 
trimmed stones laid up and facing inward. This proved to be the 

1 The present owner of the ranch property on which these ruins lie, Mr Horace 
G. Husted, generously placed the entire group at my disposal, and I wish to acknowl- 
edge his cordial helpfulness throughout our studies here. 
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outer wall of the deep recess of a typical circular kiva similar in 
general construction to those kivas which have long been known in 
the great cliff-houses of the Mesa Verde, and recently more ade- 
quately studied and described in detail, and in part restored by 
Fewkes. 1 

It resembled in type also some of the circular kivas, described 
by Morley, in the Cannonball ruin on a branch of the Yellowjacket, 2 
and some of those examined by Kidder in a large mesa ruin near the 
head of a small tributary of Montezuma creek in Utah. 3 

Such kivas are circular-walled chambers with six recesses in the 
upper portion, separated from one another by six pilasters which 
rise flush with the lower wall of the chamber. These pilasters 
originally supported the roof timbers, and the southern recess is 
commonly deeper than the others. 

While this brief and incomplete characterization will for the 
moment suffice to establish the general relationship of this kiva 
with others in this district already known, it is necessary, in order 
to institute a more comprehensive comparison, to describe its 
contents and to record with more detail some of its other significant 
structural features. 

As it was my purpose, after photographing, to leave the ruin in 
suitable condition for inspection as an example of the type, all the 
loose stones and the refuse soil removed from the kiva and from 
the pueblo were hauled away from the mound. 

After the loose surface debris had been disposed of , the contents 
of the kiva beneath were found so firmly cemented together that 
it was necessary, all the way to the bottom, to loosen the material 
with the pick, and, when more care was indicated, with trowel, 
brushes, and the fingers. A considerable part, perhaps a third of 
the contents of the kiva, consisted of trimmed stones, fallen in from 
its walls or roof, and especially on the northern side, from the front 
walls of the adjacent pueblo. From their position and shape, some 



1 Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park: Spruce Tree House, and Cliff 
Palace, op. cit. 

2 American Anthropologist, vol. io, 1908, p. 596. 

* Anter. Jour. Archaeology, 2d ser., Jour. Archaeol. Inst. Amer., vol. 14, no. 3. 
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of these stones could be identified as coming from the inner sides 
of the top courses of the pilasters on which the roof-timbers had 
rested. 

Near the floor, about the center, there were several large flat 
stones (pi. vi, 2), not belonging in the structure of the walls, which 
one may conjecture formerly to have been placed upon the roof, 
as such stones often are on modern pueblo kivas, and to have fallen 
with it. In two instances there were deep fractured dents in the 
adobe floor under the corners of these loose flat stones, indicating a 
considerable fall. A large corrugated pot lay shattered under the 
edge of one of them. 

As the floor level was approached in the clearing, various arti- 
facts were exposed, the location and relationship of which seemed 
to be without especial significance. There were numerous segments 
of deer and turkey bones. There were several bone implements 
(see pi. 11) — awls, needles, cylinders, and scrapers. One black 
polished lignite pendant was found; it measured one by seven- 
eighths of an inch on the sides, was about one-eighth of an inch thick, 
and was pierced at one end for suspension. 

Of stone implements (see pi. in) there were three roughly 
fashioned axes (1); one so-called ." scraper " (2); one pounding- 
stone or maul (3), with slight depressions pecked on two sides; two 
each of roughly formed balls and thick discoidal stones (4); one 
discoidal and one elongated stone (5), both polished on one side as 
if used for grinding. Several manos, or hand grinding stones, were 
found, some blocked out in the rough, others smoothed and showing 
varying degrees of thinning from wear (pi. iv) . There were many 
fragments of these hand grinding stones in the debris of the kiva, 
and one small fragment of a metate. There was one small sand- 
stone block, a little more than an inch square and nearly half an 
inch thick, with a deep concavity in one side, which was believed 
to be a small mortar (pi. in, 7) . Of atone projectiles, only an arrow- 
point and a spearhead, both roughly fashioned, were found (pi. 
in, 6) 

The pottery found in the kiva, as well as in the front rooms of 
the pueblo, was of corrugated and smooth ware; the latter being 
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finished mostly in white slip with black decorative designs. 
Throughout the contents of the kiva were scattered numerous 
unrelated fragments of both kinds. 

Although no whole pieces of pottery were found, either in the 
kiva or in the secular rooms, and all the remnants were badly 
shattered, it is deemed desirable, for the purposes of comparative 
study, to complete this record of one small ruin by a brief descrip- 
tion and by photographs of the most noteworthy pieces found in 
both, in such condition of partial repair as was practicable (pi. v). 

At the floor-level of the kiva, on the southwestern side, was a 
small food bowl, 6J^ inches in diameter, white with black parallel 
linear decoration within, and a linear zigzag outside below the rim. 
The ware was thick, the edge flat and ornamented with black dots 
(see pi. v, d). 

Also on the floor, near the center of the kiva, were found parts 
of a large, handsomely decorated jar, about 12 inches in diameter, 
with broad terraced bands in zigzag around the upper segment, 
and set in triangular masses of thin parallel lines, and bands of 
dotted lines (see pi. v, c). This jar has three pairs of holes for 
suspension in the thick rim, which was recessed within for a cover. 
Near this was a large bowl, 14^ inches in diameter, thin-walled 
and well finished, and decorated with spiral figures in bands, with 
masses of slender parallel lines (pi. v, a). The top of this bowl is 
gone; it originally had side handles, — both absent, — and several 
of the fragments of one side had been pierced with holes for mending. 
Parts of a mug, 3^ inches high, narrower at the top than at the 
base, with linear decoration (pi. v, e), and fragments of a large 
corrugated jar were also on the floor. 

The above noted specimens of pottery from the kiva are, as 
will be seen, of the general type characteristic of the San Juan area, 
in the provisional classification of Fewkes. 1 

On the southern side of the kiva, on the floor close beside the 
wall, was the entire skeleton of an infant, the skull lying northward 
and the well-preserved bones considerably scattered. Some rabbit 

1 Bulletin 41, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1909, p. 34; also Bulletin 51, 191 1, 
p. 67. 
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skeletons, found at the inner ventilator opening, may well have 
been a later intrusion. 

In all parts of the kiva, as the floor was approached, there came 
to light larger and smaller, usually elongated masses, of reddish 
very hard adobe mortar, bearing the impress, at the sides, of small 
sticks and timbers. The rounded parts between these timber marks 
were heavily smoked and had evidently fallen with the roof. 

We found a few small fragments of wood, the largest about 4 
inches long and an inch thick, among these roof remnants; but 
they were much decayed, very friable, and largely disintegrated 
when exposed to the air. These and two fragments of thin strips 
and the slender lintels and rafters of the ventilator tunnel, presently 
to be described, were the only vestiges of wood found in the ruin. 

The clearing developed the following structural features of the 
kiva (pi. VI, 1) : It was walled throughout with well-trimmed and 
faced sandstone blocks, such as might readily be obtained from the 
abundant nearby ledges of the McElmo wash. These stones were 
laid in adobe mortar, and throughout, in the walls of the recesses 
as well as below these, they were backed against the densely packed 
earth. 

The kiva was about 13^ feet in internal diameter, having a 
maximum variation of about 4 inches, in places, from an exact circle. 
It was 6^> feet in height, from the floor to the level of the top of 
the pilasters on which the lower roof-timbers had rested. The 
walls were nearly plumb, showing in general a flare of only about 
two inches at the top. A sketch of the ground-plan of the kiva 
and the rest of the ruin is shown in figure 4. 

The deeper southern recess was 4 feet 6 inches deep; 5 feet 5 
inches wide at its inner edge, flaring to 7 feet at the outer wall. The 
banquette of this recess was 32 inches above the floor. The five 
shallow recesses were from 8 to 12 inches deep. The corresponding 
banquettes, formed of small flat stones set in adobe, were on the 
average 40 inches above the floor; 5 feet 5 inches long on the inner 
edge. 

Beneath the deep southern recess, at about its middle, is a 
square-cornered opening in the side wall of the kiva, rising 13 inches 
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from the floor level, and 13 inches wide (see pi. vi, 2). This opening 
leads to a tunnel, or flue, of approximately the same size, passing 
underneath the banquette and sloping slightly upward to its ter- 
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Fig. 4. — Ground-plan of Ruin No. I. 
V, Perpendicular ventilator shaft. T, Horizontal tunnel leading from the ven- 
tilator opening, £, at the floor level in the kiva to the upright shaft. D, Deflector, 
or fire-screen. F, Fire-pit. x, Conjectural sipapu in the floor, d, Doorway at the 
level of the northern banquette leading from the kiva to the expanded passage, a, 
opening in the floor of Room 6 by the manhole m. 1-8, Rcoms of the pueblo, s, s, 
s, Upright slabs set in the floor. 

mination in a perpendicular flue of stone, about 15 inches in diameter 
and circular at its top, rising to the surface of the ground 3 feet 4 
inches outside the outer wall of the deep recess (pi. vi, 3). 
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The floor of the horizontal portion of the tunnel is continuous 
with the kiva floor and is plastered with adobe. Its sides are formed 
of the packed earth in which the kiva is sunk, while the top was 
originally held in place by thin wooden cross-pieces, now largely 
decayed. The perpendicular portion of the passage is lined with 
well-laid stones. The number of these stones which had fallen 
into this, indicate that it had formerly risen some 18 inches above 
its present top at the surface of the ground. There was no smoke 
staining of either the tunnel or the flue of the ventilator. 

This passage from the kiva to the outside corresponds in all 
its essential features to structures well known in these ancient 
circular kivas. They no doubt served, as has been shown by 
Fewkes, 1 as ventilators for these underground chambers, in which 
fires were so often burning. 

About 30 inches in front of this ventilator opening stands a 
sandstone slab (pi. vi, 2) firmly set in the adobe floor, its stability 
further secured by a rough mass of clay banked about its base. 
This slab, the deflector or fire-screen, serving to shield the fire 
from the incoming air-current of the ventilator, is rounded at the 
top, measures about 24 inches high, 22 inches wide at the base, and 
from 1 to 2 J4 inches thick, and is set slightly aslant. 

About 18 inches inward from the deflector, toward the center 
of the kiva, is a circular fire-pit (pi. vi, 2) about 22 inches in diameter 
and 10 inches deep. This fire-pit is lined with stone and clay r 
rounded at the bottom, and neatly bordered at its edge by flat 
stones set in adobe, at the level of the floor plastering. It contained 
about half a bushel of ashes, among which were numerous fragments 
of charcoal, some more than three-fourths of an inch in diameter 
and showing the growth-rings of the wood, indicating that sticks 
of considerable size, not always twigs, were sometimes burned in 
the fire-pit. 

On the northern wall of the kiva, where it abuts on the pueblo r 
was a doorway, 14 inches wide, opening from the level of the 
northern banquette (pi. vi, 1), the exact height of which could not 

1 Ventilators in Ceremonial Rooms, American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. x, ioo8 r 
p. 385. 
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be determined because it was caved off at the top; 1 but its height 
was greater than its width, as judged by a stone slab supporting 
one side. 

A short passage from this doorway, sloping upward under the 
line of the front wall of the adjacent pueblo, led to an irregular 
vertical cavity in the earth, bulging out northward to a diameter of 
about three feet (fig. 4, a). At the top of this cavity, and about 
43^ feet above its sloping floor, was a stone-lined manhole, some 
30 inches in diameter, in the floor of the south middle front room 
of the pueblo (pi. vi, 3, and fig. 4, m). This bulging passageway 
from the kiva to the pueblo was pecked out of the soil, was without 
special lining except at its entrances, and was heavily smoke-stained. 

In the lower kiva wall, on the pueblo side, are three niches or 
recesses, of the usual type (pi. vi, 1, and pi. vn, 1). The smaller 
of these, beneath the northern recess, is about 6 inches square, 
the others about 9 inches. All of these were filled with sand and 
contained no artifacts. 

There were no marks upon the floor or on the deeper southern 
banquette which would indicate the resting place of a ladder. Nor 
was anything found suggesting the position of an entrance, if such 
there were, to the kiva through the roof. 

About 3 feet 6 inches northeasterly from the northern edge of 
the fire-pit, and about 22 inches from the wall of the kiva, are two 
circular depressions in the floor (pi. vn, 1). One of these is 3 inches, 
the other 3^ inches in diameter; each is 1% inches deep, with 
smooth symmetrical concave bottom. These pits are made in 
adobe, similar to that which forms most of the kiva floor, save that 
here, as in a few other isolated places, in the floor, some whitish 
chalky material is mixed with the plaster. The floor level here- 
abouts is otherwise intact and smooth, as are the edges of these 
openings, except for a slight erosion of the top of the narrow parti- 
tion between them. A more highly magnified picture of these 
structures is seen in plate VII, 2. 

In no other part of the floor of this kiva was there any other 

1 To prevent the caving in of the debris above this doorway, it was shored up with 
stones, as is seen in the illustrations. 
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indication of a sipapu. This symbolic opening from the under- 
world, which plays so important a part in many ceremonies of 
some of the modern Pueblo Indians, Dr Fewkes was first to record 
in the floors of some of the circular kivas of this district, and to 
interpret, thus developing an important link between the ancient 
arid the modern house-builders. 

The ancient sipapu commonly consists of a circular hole in the 
floor, from 2^2 to 4 inches in diameter, and from 4 to 10 inches deep; 
sometimes approximately cylindrical, sometimes bulging out, flask- 
like, below. The sides are usually plastered with adobe, the edges 
of the opening rounded, the top segment being occasionally lined 
with pottery. The sipapu in the old circular kivas is most fre- 
quently placed in the segment of the floor between the fire-pit and 
the adjacent pueblo, and is usually from 2 to 3 feet from the former. 
It is present in a part only of the excavated kivas of the Spruce 
Tree House and the Cliff Palace on the Mesa Verde, as recorded by 
Fewkes, and was found by Morley and by Kidder at the "Cannon- 
ball" ruin and on Montezuma creek, respectively. 1 

It is not yet quite clear to the writer whether these shallow but 
evidently carefully fashioned depressions in the floor should be 
regarded as atypical and unusually placed examples of this sig- 
nificant structure. 

The outer wall of the eastern recess and its banquette were 
caved in. Aside from this the walls of this kiva in general were 
well preserved, save that the inner layers of stones at the tops of 
each of the pilasters had fallen forward. 

The walls of the kiva were formed of a single thickness of 
dressed stone, laid in adobe and backing against the soil. Joints in 
the masonry were not broken, nor were the corners tied. The kiva 
liad apparently been completely plastered within, though the 
plaster was largely in place only below the level of the banquettes. 
Here it formed a coating from a quarter to half an inch thick. It 
was for the greater part gray on the surface, without visible decora- 
tion. The fracture, in favorable places, showed many (in one place 
eighteen) thin bands or streaks— white, brown, yellow, gray, and 

1 Loc. cit. 
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black — marking successive freshenings of the walls. The plaster 
crumbled off considerably on exposure to the air and sun. 

The floor of the kiva was fairly smooth with adobe plaster, 
which showed several superimposed layers. In many places on the 
walls, as on the floor, fine rootlets, probably of the sage, which 
had penetrated the kiva through the top or through displacements 
of the masonry, formed a delicate organic pellicle between the 
stones or plaster and the debris, which in many instances facilitated 
the separation of the densely packed contents, and assisted in 
determining and following the level of the floor in clearing. 

It would appear, from the height of the undisturbed outward 
tops of the pilasters, that if the roof of this kiva were constructed 
in the fashion common to this region, 1 the superimposed timber 
layers, together with the large mass of roof-mud and stones found 
fallen within, would have brought the level of the roof, or the roof 
plaza, to about that of the floors of the front rooms of the pueblo. 

It is interesting to note that, from the constructional point of 
view, the most vulnerable parts of the masonry of this kiva were 
the upper inner courses of the pilasters. As the flat stones in these 
situations were rather larger than the average, were not tied, and 
the joints were not broken, the result would naturally be, as was in 
fact invariably the case, that when the roof fell in, or afterward in 
the slow processes of degradation, these front segments slipped away 
inward, leaving a sloping surface at the tops of the pilasters. The 
latter surface corresponds to the slope of the surface of the ground 
which so completely conceals these sole projecting parts of the 
masonry, after the sand and soil readjustments have filled the pits 
and smoothed them over into the shallow depressions which we see 
today. Thus the considerable depth of the wall beneath the 
surface, the inevitable disintegration of these inner projecting 
corners of the pilasters, and the inexorable sand-drift which, year 
after year, molds and remolds the open surfaces of this arid land, 
abundantly account for the general absence of surface evidence that 
these kiva-pits conceal elaborate stone structures. 

1 Nordenskiold, Cliff Dwellers of the Mesa Verde, English trans., 1893, p. 57. 
Fewkes, Bulletin 41, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 19, 1909. 
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THE PUEBLO 

The pueblo of this Ruin No. I is about 42 feet long and 21 feet 
wide. It is formed (see ground-plan, fig. 4) of two rows of rooms, 
four rooms in each row. The walls of the back row are now standing 
about two feet above the surface of the ground. The roomc are, 
in general, from 8 to 11 feet across, but vary considerably, the two 
situated westerly on the back being the larger. These two rooms 
appear to have been built first, for their enclosing walls are con- 
tinuous, while the masonry of the adjoining rooms in front and be- 
side them is not tied to them but simply abuts upon them. The 
alignment of the front wall of the back row of rooms is faulty, as is 
shown in the ground-plan. This fault is obviously in the construc- 
tion and not due to later shifting of the masonry. 

The walls of the pueblo are all rather rough and not so carefully 
laid as are those of the kiva; those of the northern end being notably 
inferior to the rest (pi. vi, 3). An estimate of the original height 
of the walls was secured by piling the fallen stones from a measured 
section into a compact wall outside. This indicated that the pueblo 
was not more than one story in height. There was no trace of 
external doorways or other openings into the pueblo from the back 
or sides. 

The front wall of three of the front tiers of rooms and the 
adjacent partitions (see pi. vn, 3) had largely fallen, or in the course 
of time had gradually slipped down into the kiva. The lower tier 
of stones in the front of the southeast corner room were still in 
place, showing that the pueblo fronted close upon the adjacent 
kiva wall. 

One of the middle rear rooms had been partially cleared by an 
unknown treasure seeker, revealing within, walls of roughly dressed 
and carelessly laid small and irregular stones. The original plaster- 
ing was mostly absent here, and the mortar largely weathered from 
between the stones. The three remaining rooms of the back tier 
were not disturbed, because this did not seem necessary for the 
purposes of the present study. But what was left of the front 
rooms was cleared. 

In the room (5) lying on the southwestern side (fig. 4) were found 
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three upright stone slabs (s, s, s) set in the floor, or at about the 
floor level (pi. vm, 1). While such slabs set in the side of a secular 
room suggest a milling outfit, neither the character nor the relation- 
ship of these would seem to justify this interpretation. 

In the debris of the front rooms 7 and 8, fig. 4, at the floor level, 
were found the badly shattered fragments of three large corrugated 
pots, the largest and most complete of which was 13^ inches high 
and 15 inches in diameter; also one large smooth white bowl, 15 
inches in diameter, with crude linear decorations in black (pi. v, 
b). Here too were found three bone awls, several hand grinding 
stones, much worn, and numerous fragments of the same. 

The manhole leading from the pueblo to the kiva was, as has 
been indicated (see fig. 4, m, and pi. VI, 3) in the floor of room 6, the 
stoned opening being largely in place. Part of the top course 
however, as it now stands and is seen in the plate, was laid in by us 
in order to protect it, from stones recovered from the passage below. 

THE BURIAL MOUND 

This burying place, lying southeast of the ruin, its nearest border 
some 20 feet away, measured about 74 feet north and south, by 
about 55 feet east and west. Though it had been thoroughly 
ravaged in past years, a strip about four feet wide at the southern 
side was turned over to determine depth and character of the mound. 
Parts of four skeletons with many fragments of pottery were found, 
all much scattered and displaced. One adult skeleton, without trace 
of the skull, lay in the flexed position, without adjacent pottery. 
The dark earth of the mound was in some places about one foot 
deep; in most of the parts examined, however, it was from two to 
four feet in depth. 

The writer was informed by Mr Walters, the former owner of 
the property, who had been familiar with it since he came with the 
early settlers into the Montezuma valley, that in early days the 
search for burials was made only in the mounds by prodding with 
a sharpened iron rod to discover the location of the flat stones which 
often covered the bodies. The burials were, he said, sometimes 
near the surface, sometimes three or four feet deep, and the bodies 
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were often in the flexed position. The pottery near them was 
mostly pots and bowls, with few animal forms. Personal ornaments 
were uncommon. 

SUMMARY OF RUIN NO. I 

This study shows that in a characteristic small ruin of the 
"unit type," one of a group of similar structures in the Montezuma 
valley, a stone-walled kiva lay beneath the shallow depression, 
commonly called a " reservoir," in front of the eight-roomed pueblo. 
That this kiva corresponded closely in structure to the ancient cir- 
cular kivas already known in more complex and larger ruins of this 
district; namely to those in the great cliff-houses of the Mesa Verde, 
in the open ruins of the Yellowjacket group, and on the Montezuma 
creek drainage. Its size and shape; its six recesses and pilasters; 
the ventilator, fire-pit, and deflector; the typical niches in the 
northern wall, and the passageway into one of the living rooms of 
the adjacent pueblo — all are characteristic of kivas of this type. 

The conjectural sipapu, however, differs from the usual type 
in form and situation, so that definite opinion as to its nature and 
significance may properly be reserved until further studies of similar 
ruins shall be made. 

Although it was not at this time practicable to undertake the 
complete excavation of other kiva sites in ruins of this type, it was 
deemed desirable, by an exploratory trench here and there, to test 
the presumption that other similar kiva-pits also harbored buried 
circular recessed walls. The results of these further examinations 
will now be given in brief. 

Ruin No. II 
A small isolated ruin, lying about 80 yards southward from No. 
I, is an example of a very simple form of this type, having ap- 
parently only one large room at the back, with a square-walled 
enclosure around it and the shallow kiva-pit which lies southward 
(see pi. 1, 2). A short trench was made across the latter, re- 
vealing, about two feet beneath the surface, a circular stone wall, 
with recesses and pilasters. Beyond the establishment of this point, 
the excavation here was not pursued. 
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Ruin No. Ill 

Some 500 yards easterly from Ruin No. I, on the edge of a deep 
arroyo cut in the alluvial bottom by the flood waters of a short 
branch of the McElmo, the side of a circular kiva was exposed, to 
which our attention was called by previous digging at its site. 

The pueblo of this kiva had been almost completely washed 
away in the formation of the arroyo, here about 20 feet deep and 
nearly 60 feet wide. There was remaining only a small fragment of 
what appears to be one of the corners, or one of the partition walls 
of an adjacent pueblo. About 10 feet of the northwestern segment 
of the kiva had fallen into the arroyo, and with it the corresponding 
part of the floor. A small portion of the floor farther in, and a 
narrow strip of the interior of the kiva wall on each side, had been 
exposed by previous visitors. 

Notwithstanding its mutilated condition, we cleared this kiva 
because it showed on first inspection of its exposed faces some varia- 
tions in structure which gave promise of interest. It was filled with 
fallen stones, some of them partly or roughly trimmed, and with 
much earth, the latter near the bottom being closely packed. 

This debris contained few artifacts. There were small frag- 
ments of pottery, corrugated and smooth, with black linear decora- 
tion; a few hand grinding and pounding stones; a few fragments of 
turkey bones, and a bone awl. 

The cleared kiva is about 12^2 feet in average diameter, being 
however slightly unsymmetrical in contour. It has five remaining 
shallow stoned recesses, and the absent segment of the wall indicates 
the former presence of a sixth. The banquette of the southern 
recess (pi. ix, 2) is 2^ feet above the floor; it is 5 feet wide and 5 
inches deep. The other banquettes are about 3 feet above the floor, 
3 feet wide, and 4 inches deep. 

The tops of the pilasters, which are about 2 feet wide, are now 
about 4^ feet above the floor, but are considerably disintegrated at 
the top. The outer walls of the recesses rise to about the level of 
the pilasters; but in places some of their stones, which were backed 
against the earth, have loosened and fallen in. 

Below the banquettes the kiva wall is formed of the soil of the 
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alluvial bottom, reinforced here and there, but quite irregularly, 
by small, variously shaped but mostly flat bits of stone imbedded in 
the soil usually several inches apart, and forming a rough face on 
which the plaster is thickly laid (pi. ix, 1). This plaster layer 
below the banquettes was largely in place, but readily flaked and 
crumbled off on exposure. It was, on the average, about a quarter 
of an inch thick, and the fracture sections of the thickest parts 
showed twelve thin layers, black, white, and reddish brown. In 
some parts of the lower wall of the kiva the plaster was laid directly 
upon the earth wall of the excavation, without evidence of any 
artificial reinforcement or hardening of the latter. 

The pilasters were laid up largely with small flat stones, while 
the backs of the recesses were faced with a single layer of larger 
rough and often rounded stones, some slightly, others not at all 
trimmed. The southern, longer banquette was surfaced with small 
flat stones set in adobe; the four others were plastered directly upon 
the earth. While the walls above the benches had been plastered, 
the coating was in most places loose, and in many sections had al- 
ready peeled off and become merged in the debris. 

Beneath the longer, southern recess, at the floor level, is a square 
opening (pi. ix, 2) 12 inches wide and 16 inches high. This was 
supported at the top by a much-decayed wooden slab, and led to a 
horizontal tunnel of about the same size as the opening, and without 
evidence of supporting walls other than the packed earth about it. 
This tunnel was followed for about 18 inches from the inner surface 
of the kiva wall, where all trace of it was lost. Beyond this point 
we found nothing indicating a perpendicular flue. But just south- 
ward of the kiva, and close to it, runs a shallow wash or sag whose 
bottom, it is evident, must be occasionally aflood, and has probably 
many times been washed out and reformed. It is therefore not 
surprising that a ventilator tunnel could not be followed far outside 
the kiva wall, nor a perpendicular flue, should such have once 
existed, be disclosed. 

About 3 feet 4 inches in front of the ventilator opening was a 
rough, rather irregular wall of stones (pi. ix, 2), about 10 inches in 
height and thickness, and 18 inches wide. These stones were closely 
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but irregularly piled together, and a line of similar crudely trimmed 
stones lay between this pile and the western side of the ventilator 
opening. These stones did not appear to have been placed in 
mortar, and i-f laid at all were roughly set; so that I was in the end 
not able to decide whether they were remnants of a masonry 
deflector or had fallen there in the disintegration of the kiva. 

Still farther inward, 4 feet from the ventilator opening and near 
the center of the kiva floor, is a fire-pit (pi. ix, 2), 18 by 20 inches 
across at the opening, and 12 inches deep. The northern and 
southern sides of this were formed by flat stones set edgewise and 
sunk to nearly the level of the floor. The other, sloping sides of 
the fire-pit were formed of adobe mortar continuous at the sides 
with the plastering of the floor. The stones were much smoked 
and the pit contained a small quantity of ashes. Altogether it was 
crudely fashioned, the southerly slab being several inches longer 
than the other, giving an unsymmetrical opening. 

On the westerly side of the kiva floor, about 4 inches from the 
wall, were two shallow inclosures, or boxes (pi. vm, 2; ix, 2), built 
up of flat smooth stones, set edgewise, and adobe mortar. One was 
about 13 by 8 inches across, the other 13 by 1 1 inches. Both 
were about 7 inches deep, their bottoms, formed of adobe, being at 
about the level of the kiva floor. These small inclosures were set 
nearly parallel with the kiva wall, but at a slight angle with each 
other. The four-inch space between these boxes and the wall of 
the kiva was nearly filled with mortar, as was the space between 
them. The flat stones forming parts of the sides of the boxes were 
from 1 to 1 Y2 inches thick, while the parts formed by adobe were 
thicker, sloping outside to the level of the floor. On both sides of 
these structures were rough masses of a mixture of clay and adobe, 
piled upon the floor against them. 

The writer has no clue as to the nature and use of these objects 
built into the floor of this kiva, which was roughly plastered with 
adobe. 

No sipapu was found; but it. should. be remembered that about 
one-third of the northerly segment of the floor had gone down the 
arroyo, or had been "investigated" by our predecessors in the field. 
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SUMMARY OF RUIN NO. Ill 

It may safely be assumed that a pueblo was originally placed 
beside this kiva, though only a fragment of wall remains. And 
judging from the situation of the ruin among several others still 
in situ, scattered about this bottom land and in the group near by, it 
was probably of the unit type. 

While the study of this kiva was necessarily incomplete, owing 
to its demoralized condition, it presents several exceptional features 
which appear to be noteworthy. 

In the first place it differs from the completely excavated 
kiva, above described, in the crude character of its construction. 
The absence of a stoned wall in the lower segment of the chamber, 
and the plastering directly upon the earth, while the recesses and 
pilasters above are regularly stoned, are interesting variants. 1 

Again, while the southern recess is marked by a longer arc than 
are the others, it is also shallow and not much deeper, as is com- 
monly the case in these circular kivas. Finally, the curious stone 
and adobe boxes set in the western floor are quite exceptional. 

Ruin No. IV 

We now repaired to the high mesas north of the McElmo, some 
35 miles westward, where we purposed to examine one small ruin 
of the unit type in a district more remote from the Mesa Verde, 
and where they are scattered at wider intervals in what seems to-day 
a less favorable environment — situations, in other words, which 
would lend to such dwellings rather the character of solitary and 
perhaps more primitive ranch-houses than of village homes. 

We selected for our purpose a small ruin standing with one other 
about a hundred yards from it, on the Cohon mesa, near the 
head of a small eastern tributary of Cross canon. 2 



1 Kidder found in certain circular kivas in the Montezuma Creek region, that the 
lower part of the chambers and the pilasters were stoned and plastered, but that the 
backs of the recesses were formed by plastering directly upon the baked and hardened 
earth. Jour. Arckceol. Inst. Atner., vol. xiv, no. 3, 1910. 

2 This ruin is close to the new road to Bluff City, which leaves the Dolores- 
Monticello highway near the head of Sandstone cafion, and is less than half a mile 
from the so-called "Picket corral." 
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The ruin is of the double unit type, and apparently character- 
istic, save for a series of low walls radiating from the back of the 
pueblo, and similar walls forming an open court to the kivas in 
front. 

The pueblo was 36 feet long, 17 feet wide, with two rows of 
rooms, and faced south. The kiva-pit which we examined lay as 
usual southward of the pueblo ; it was about 3 feet deep at its center, 
with no visible trace of a circular wall. The time at our disposal 
permitted only partial excavation. 

We found buried, about a foot below the surface of the ground, 
a walled circular kiva, about i6j^ feet in diameter, with the pilasters 
and the backs of the recesses, as well as the banquettes, formed of 
large, roughly-dressed sandstone blocks, such as might readily have 
been procured at the edge of the nearby canon. 

The southerly recess was 3 feet 8 inches deep and 7 feet wide. 
The northerly recess, lying close against the front wall of the 
pueblo, was 15 inches deep and 6 feet wide, with remnants of plaster 
upon its ends and back and banquette. The sides of one end of 
this alcove were much smoked, and a mass of charred fibers and 
charcoal lay upon the bench with smoked masses of adobe plaster, 
apparently fallen from the roof. 

From the level of the northern banquette, and about midway 
between its adjacent pilasters, a door 2 feet wide led into a sloping 
passage opening in the floor of one of the front rooms of the pueblo, 
about 5 feet from the kiva doorway. The sides of this passage 
were stoned for 18 inches from the kiva entrance. The top of the 
door and the roof of the passage had caved in. 

The faces of the pilasters, four of which only were exposed, were 
about 30 inches wide, and the front stones of their upper layers 
had slipped forward into the kiva. 

Only a few fragments of pottery were found in working down to 
the level of the benches. These were corrugated and smooth white 
ware with mostly linear decorations in black. The burial mound 
had been extensively ravaged. 

We did not have time to go below the level of the benches, but 
this preliminary study of the Cohon Mesa mound shows that here, 
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too, a ruin of the unit type had a buried stone-walled kiva, with 
recesses, pilasters, and a pueblo entrance, which, so far as they were 
unearthed, were typical of the ancient circular kivas. 

General Summary 

This record of the study of the kiva-pits of four small ruins of 
the unit type in the San Juan watershed, — one completely and the 
others partially excavated,— shows that they all covered subter- 
ranean circular stone-walled and recessed kivas, and that the one 
fully examined conforms in most of its structural features to those 
typical circular kivas of larger ruins now known in this district, 
namely, pilasters, recesses, ventilator, deflector, fire-pit, niches, and 
door and passage into the adjacent pueblo. 

While it is desirable to obtain further data bearing on the details 

of structure of ruins of this type, it is clear from the studies here 

recorded that the builder of these primitive dwelling places in the 

open country was not less skilful in masonry, and not less punctilious 

in his devotion to his traditions and his ceremonies, than was the 

builder of the larger defensible structures in similar localities, or 

those who left the still more imposing ruins in the cliffs. Whether 

these were contemporaries or not will remain an open question until 

more data shall be obtained and interpreted in the light of the 

vanishing lore of the modern Pueblo Indians. 

160 West Fifty-ninth street 
New York City 



